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©HE DBGOI^AIFOI^ AND FURNISHER, 




SEWER GAS AND TRAPS. 



By N. S. S. 



HE statements made by some of our be&t 
known professors of sanitation, and sanitary 
engineers that certain improved specified 
traps furnish absolute protection against the 
incursions of the dangerous effluvia of the 
sewers, will be discredited, when the general 
public learns that as at present constructed 
the simple trap alone is almost, if not alto- 
gether, worthless for the purpose of excluding these poisonous 
gases from our dwellings. 

Several of these gentlemen, the prominence of whose position 
has clothed their statements with unquestioned authority in the 
minds of great numbers of persons, have repeatedly asserted in 
print and on the platform, that such devices were a sufficient 
protection, that with them no sewer ventilation was necessary, 
indeed that it was altogether harmful instead of beneficial, 
besides being a needless cost and trouble. Whether these pro- 
fessors have themselves been misled, or are writing and speaking 
in the Interest of the inventions they so strongly advocate, it 
matters not. As far as actual facts are concerned they are un- 
deniably wrong and have been the means of seriously misleading 
their too confiding followers. 

It would seem that even the most superficial observation 
would teach that to carry out the assertions referred to at the 
beginning of this article, the water with which the pipes are 
flushed must be a solid body, an advancing force, with an un- 
broken and impregnable front, like the piston in a steam cylin- 
der, in fact an air-tight cushion which crowds out bodily the 
sewer gas with which the pipes are filled, and routs it horse, 
foot and dragoons, leaving no trace of it behind. 

A moment's thought will convince any observing person that 
immediately after the pipes are emptied of the water with which 
they are flushed, they must necessarily fill up with air. No 
other being accessible, the gases from the sewers are drawn in, 
filling every crevice and nook in the pipes, and are waiting like 
an army of assassins to rush into the dwelling when next the 
water flows through the pipes. For it must be remembered that 
the danger is nut so much when the water is at rest and the 
seal made perfect by the standing water in the traps. It is dur- 
ing the outflow, when the water rushing through the pipes, dis- 
places its bulk of air, which, having no other place to go, 
pours out through the sink or basin into the apartment. 

It cannot be denied that the air in the pipes is sewer gas, 
and it is equally a fact that this air must find a way of escape. 
As the natural tendency of the water is downward, so by the 
same Jaw air rises through the agitated and broken column of 
water which flows downward through the trap and into the pipes 
to the sewer. 

The possibility that these traps may preserve their seal un- 
broken while the water is at rest is admitted. The assertion that 
they do might be seriously questioned. 

That they are any protection whatever while the water is 
bubbling and rushing through the pipes is an absurdity beyond 
question or dispute. 

Strong currents of air, the sudden opening of some valve, 
the suction of a large body of water poured into a tub or basin, 
may send innumerable bubbles through the water, or draw that 
water with sufficient force to agitate it when the seal is worth- 
less, as only in its calm state is a fluid any protection against a 
current of air that is following out the natural law of rising 
above substances heavier than itself. 

That there is no perceptible odor of sewer gas in the apart- 
ment proves nothing, as in its passage through the water the 
gas may be to some extent deodorized by the soapy liquid, or its 
odor may be overpowered by the various perfumes employed in 
the manufacture of toilet articles, by the chemicals in such 
preparations, or by the multitudious smells that abound where 
all sorts of vegetable and meat juices flow through the kitchen 
pipes and mingle with the decaying deposits in the traps and 
the various pipes that empty the sewerage of the average 
dwelling. 

It is, moreover, a fact admitted by physicians and sanita- 
rians that some of the most dangerous elements in sewer gas are 
without any odor whatever, and that the dwelling may be 
thoroughly permeated with poisonous exhalations without giving 
the slightest warning to the inhabitants. 

What then shall be said of these devices and false teachings 
by means of which all of our suspicions are allayed, these "traps" 
indeed, whose principal office seems to be to 

"Keep the word of promise to our ears, 
And break it to our hope." » 

But it is not the part of wisdom to destroy what exists without 



pointing out the way to something better which may be sub- 
stituted for it; although in the present instance much instruc- 
tion might be forgiven, as it would be difficult to imagine a 
system of sanitation more dangerous to health and life than the 
one offered by these treacherous devices. 

Having reached the conclusion that the improved trap is 
not only absolutely worthless where it claims infallibility, but 
that it is deceptive and dangerous to health from the fancied 
security that attends its use, that it is complicated and expen- 
sive, and troublesome in that it is liable to clog and get out of 
order, we may well ask, is there any system that is safe, prac- 
tical and simple enough to commend itself to the public for 
general use ? 

It has been practically demonstrated that the clear, simple, 
old-fashioned S trap with a ventilating pipe is the only safe and 
practical method of keeping the gases of the sewers from our 
dwellings. 

As the subject is one of the greatest importance to all people 
who live in cities, it is considered worthy of treatment in a 
series of articles, in the course of which illustrations will be 
given and expressions of opinion from physicians and eminent 
authorities on the subjects of health and sanitation. 



Glazing.— A glaze is a film of transparent color which is in 
general so clear as to have much of the effect of tinted glass 
when laid on a solid color coat. Special and suitable vehicles 
render colors thus transparent. Glazing has a distinct series of 
tints. By it shadows are strengthened and warmness or cold- 
ness are given to their hues ; hues of colors may be subdued, or 
additional tone imparted to those deficient in force or richness. 
When used injudiciously, glazing produces a "horny" uniform 
dullness of surface. 



House Decoration.— In house decoration its social aspect 
is never to be lost sight of. The more the social feelings, the 
comforts of home and family can be symbolized in decoration, 
the higher is the art. Hence fantastical designs have their own 
charm, and intricacy in design should have no place. What is 
required in decoration is unity, harmony, beauty. 



Statuettes. — In selecting statuettes of human beings or 
animals it is well to bear in mind what has been strikingly said 
of sculpture, that every figure should be exhibited as much as 
possible in that attitude in which it could remain forever without 
apparent weariness. Further, a feeling of weariness is produced 
by the presence of any object which is not in perfect repose. 
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